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And there was also a superscription written over Him in letters
of Greek and Latin and Hebrew.

rnpHERE is a strange fatness in this converging on the Cross of
JL the literature of Greece and Rome and Israel, for Calvary
marked the fusion, under the fire of charity, of the characteristic
elements of the older civilizations. In the centuries to come the
theology of Israel and the philosophy of Greece (alike of Plato
and of Aristotle) and the law of Rome were to be equally and
in turn taken into the service of the Son of Man.

This converging and interpenetration of the universal ele-
ments of ancient civilization brought a new revelation of the
dignity of human nature and of the spirit of friendship that is
proper to mankind. A feature of life in the ages of antiquity had
been the distinction that was drawn between nation and nation
and between man and man, between citizen and stranger and
between freeman and slave. In the early days of Roman
history the word hostis meant at one and the same time 'stranger'
and 'enemy'. The law of the Twelve Tables, which was the
fruit of a commission to Greece and which transferred and
broadened the basis of Roman Law from gens to urbs, re-echoed
the eternal enmity between Greek and barbarian: adversus
hostem atterna auctoritas esto. In the early republic, we are told by
Sir Henry Maine, the principle of absolute exclusion of the
foreigner pervaded the civil law no less than the constitution.
In fact, the foreigner had no part in the jus civile; he was refused
the jus connubii and the jus commercii as well as the jus suffragii
and thej'&r honoris.

And although in the words of the great authority on Ancient
Law the foreign element in the commonwealth determined the
course of its history which at all its stages is little more than a
narrative of conflict between a stubborn nationality and an
alien population,1 yet at the latest stage of the development of

1 Maine, Ancient Law, p. 55.